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SERMON. 


PSALM  XLVI.  5. 

il  GOD  IS  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  HER.” 

The  history  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  Brunswick  may  be  divided  into  three  periods, 
corresponding,  though  not  with  perfect  accuracy,  to 
the  three  half  centuries  of  its  duration. 

The  first  two  and  something  more  are  covered  by 
the  u Historical  Sketch  ” prepared  by  a former 
pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson,  and  read  before  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society  in  1852.  These  periods 
therefore  will  be  treated  here  only  in  outline,  and 
free  use  will  be  made  of  the  material  of  Dr.  David- 
son, wherever  occasion  requires.  Original  investi- 
gation on  ground  which  he  has  gone  over  would  be 
superfluous,  and  present  opportunities  for  it  are  far 
inferior  to  those  which  he  enjoyed.  It  is  peculiarly 
gratifying  that  he  was  induced  to  undertake  the 
work  just  as  he  did,  when  so  many  sources  of  infor- 
mation were  open  which  are  now  closed  forever. 

The  first  positive  date  in  the  history  of  the  church 
is  A.  D.,  1726,  when  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent 
became  its  pastor.  Its  organization  may  have  oc- 
curred previous  to  this  settlement,  but  concerning 
this,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  hereafter,  nothing 
cau  be  stated  with  certainty.  So  far  as  can  be 
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ascertained  therefore,  it  completed  the  first  fifty 
years  of  its  history  in  1776.  On  the  year  that  the 
nation  was  born,  it  might  have  celebrated  its  semi- 
centennial. Probably  it  did  not:  the  times  were 
then  too  lively.  This  year  it  might  celebrate  its 
ter-semi-centennial,  as  sister  churches  have  not  infre- 
quently done.  Probably  it  will  not:  the  times  are 
now  too  dull. 

The  records  of  the  church  during  its  first  half 
century  are  not  to  be  found.  The  subsequent  care 
taken  on  this  point  justifies  the  inference  that  records 
were  made,  but  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  when  the 
house  of  Dr.  Moses  Scott,  a prominent  elder,  was 
entered  and  plundered  by  the  British  troops ; an 
interesting  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  sketch 
by  Dr.  Davidson.  For  this  reason  our  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  this  period  is  exceedingly  meagre. 
The  names  of  the  founders,  of  the  first  officers,  of 
the  families  originally  composing  the  congregation 
are  all  wanting.  Dr.  Davidson  mentions  a tradition 
furnished  him  by  Cornelius  Hardenbergh,  Esq.,  that 
James  Hude,  a native  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  this 
country  with  a number  of  his  compatriots,  fleeing 
from  religious  persecution,  and  who  was  a person  of 
considerable  prominence  in  the  early  history  of  the 
place,  was  one  of  the  founders:  but  even  this  one 
name,  thus  apparently  rescued  from  oblivion,  we  are 
forced  to  surrender.  Dr.  Richard  H.  Steele,  in  his 
interesting  u Historical  Discourse,”  delivered  at  the 
celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  First  Reformed  Church,  mentions  this 
name  as  occurring  on  their  list  of  families  in  the  time 
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of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  their  first  pastor,  and  the 
names  of  several  of  his  children  as  appearing  on 
their  baptismal  register. 

But  while  there  is  this  obscurity  in  regard  to  the 
church,  its  first  pastor,  as  is  well  known,  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  religious  characters  of  his  day, 
and  his  personal  prominence  brings  his  people  into 
view.  Moreover,  through  his  correspondence  and 
memoirs,  even  if  names  are  wanting,  we  can  learn 
something  at  least,  of  their  religious  character  and 
sympathies.  It  is  as  when  we  read  general  church 
history  of  the  first  two  or  three  centuries:  we  see 
the  colossal  men,  here  and  there,  and  so  through 
them  and  their  writings,  the  church. 

It  is  needless  to  reproduce  here  with  any  particu- 
larity, the  well  known  portrait  of  Gilbert  Tennent. 
He  was  a man  of  great  natural  gifts,  excellent  men- 
tal training,  ardent  piety,  dating  from  an  early  con- 
version, and  with  a zeal  so  abounding  as  to  become 
at  once  his  strength  and  his  weakness.  Son  of  a 
minister — William  Tennent,  Sr. — himself  celebrated, 
and  with  three  brothers  in  the  sacred  office' — John, 
William  and  Charles' — each  a conspicuous  figure,  he 
easily  surpassed  them  all  in  talents  and  influence, 
and  in  fact  in  these  respects  was  second  to  but  few 
men  in  his  generation.  Born  to  be  a leader,  he 
sprang  with  eagerness  to  that  place  at  the  front 
which  others  as  willingly  resigned  to  him.  We  read 
with  delight  of  the  piety  of  his  brother  William, 
which  has  undoubtedly  left  behind  it  a sweeter  savor, 
but  we  find  at  the  same  time  that  in  all  public  mat- 
ters this  saintlier  spirit  was  content  to  follow  where 
Gilbert  showed  the  way. 
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Conspicuously  associated  with  Gilbert  in  friendship 
and  in  labor,  was  the  celebrated  George  Whitefield, 
who,  during  his  visits  to  America,  came  several  times 
to  New  Brunswick,  and  on  one  occasion,  April  26th, 
1740,  preached  in  the  open  air  to  a congregation  of 
from  seven  to  eight  thousand ; a gathering,  con- 
sidering the  times,  the  sparseness  of  population  and 
the  hindrances  to  travel,  far  surpassing  anything 
which  has  been  witnessed  at  the  mammoth  meet- 
ings in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  during  the  past 
winter.  A detailed  account  of  these  services  may 
be  found  in  Dr.  Davidson’s  Sketch,  which  want 
of  time  forbids  me  to  reproduce.  Copious  extracts 
are  also  given  from  Mr.  Tennent’s  narrative  of  his 
labors  in  New  Brunswick, — the  character  of  the 
truth  presented,  the  serious  and  powerful  impressions 
produced  by  it,  the  “melting  seasons”  enjoyed, 
especially  on  sacramental  occasions,  with  other  mat- 
ters of  a like  nature.  It  is  noticeable  however  that 
the  best  statement  which  can  be  made  concerning 
this  community  even  during  the  period  of  the  Great 
Awakening — 1740,  and  thereabout — is  that  “New 
Brunswick  felt  some  drops  of  the  spreading  rain, 
but  no  general  shower.”  In  the  same  connection, 
notice  is  taken  of  the  character  and  labors  of  the 
good  Dominie  Frelinghuysen,  first  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  without  abundant  reference 
to  whom,  no  history,  and  especially  no  religious 
history,  of  early  New  Brunswick  could  be  written. 
He  and  Mr.  Tennent  seem  to  have  been  kindred 
spirits  in  many  things,  and  to  have  labored  together 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people. 

A building  was  erected  by  the  congregation  in 
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1727.  It  was  of  wood,  small  and  unpretentious, 
standing  on  Burnet  Street,  the  west  side,  just  north 
of  Oliver,  in  the  centre  of  the  old  Presbyterian  Bury- 
ing ground.  From  this  ground  the  remains  of  the 
dead  were  removed  now  several  years  since,  and  the 
space  built  over,  with  the  exception  of  lot  No.  140; 
so  that  no  trace  of  its  original  use  now  appears.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  the  building  stood  on 
lots  140  and  142. 

Concerning  this  building,  the  accepted  tradition 
has  been  that  it  was  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  by  the 
British  troops  in  their  attack  on  New  Brunswick  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war,  a force  of  Americans 
under  Capt.  Adam  Huyler,  having  previously  been 
dislodged  from  it.  With  this  the  statement  upon  the 
tablet  in  front  of  the  present  edifice  corresponds, 
reading : u The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
Brunswick  was  erected  on  Burnet  Street,  A.D.,  1727, 
and  was  destroyed  by  the  Public  Enemy,  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.” 

Upon  the  substantial  facts  in  this  story  no  doubt 
has  ever  been  thrown ; the  question  which  has  since 
been  raised,  as  to  whether  the  destruction  was  partial 
or  entire,  may  be  of  interest  to  the  curious,  but  does 
not  invite  serious  investigation.* 

*The  following  statement  in  tlie  excellent  paper  read  before  the  New 
Brunswick  Historical  Society  in  December  1875,  by  Charles  D.  Deshler, 
Esq.,  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject: 

“The  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Brunswick,  before  and  at  the  open 
ing  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  stood  on  Burnet  Street,  on  what  is  now  the 
northerly  corner  of  Oliver  Street,  below  Lyle’s  Brook,  and  was  built  in 
1726.  A tablet  in  the  present  “ First  Presbyterian  Church”  states  that  the 
old  church  on  Burnet  Street  was  “ Destroyed  by  the  Public  Enemy  During 
the  War  of  the  Revolution;”  and  Rev.  Robert  Davidson,  D.D.,  in  his  “His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  City  of  New  Bruns- 
wick,” states  that  it  was  set  fire  to  by  the  enemy  and  was  “consumed.” 
[P.  17.]  But  in  the  “ Book  of  Registry  and  copy  of  Inventory  of  Damages 
done  by  the  Enemy  and  their  Adherents  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Middlesex 
County,”  [preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  State  Library  at  Trenton,  No. 
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In  connection  with  the  labors  of  the  Tennents  and 
of  Whitefield,  with  others  of  a kindred  spirit,  arose 
the  first  great  controversy  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  country,  resulting  in  the  disruption 
of  1741,  not  healed  till  1758.  The  question  between 
the  two  sides,  the  original  “old”  and  “new”  in 
Presbyterian  history  was,  briefly,  whether  revivals 
are  to  be  encouraged  or  the  contrary,  and  whether 
piety  or  education  is  the  more  important  in  the 
Gospel  ministry.  In  this  statement,  however,  exact- 
ness is'  sacrificed  to  brevity,  and  it  is  not  supposed 
that  it  would  have  been  perfectly  acceptable  to 
either  party  in  the  controversy. 

In  this  strife,  as  in  almost  all  similar  cases,  there 
were  faults  on  both  sides.  Of  the  new  side,  Gilbert 
Tennent  was  the  acknowledged  leader,  “so  com- 
pletely the  soul  of  the  party,”  Says  Dr.  Hodge,  as 


172,]  tlie  inventory  presented  by  the  congregation  does  not  state  that  the 
church  was  wholly  “ consumed,”  but  that  it  was  “damaged.”  The  follow- 
ing is  a transcript  of  the  inventory 

“ Ditto  of  the  Presbyterian  Meeting  House  at  New  Brunswick,  Exhibit- 
ed by  Captain  Richard  Gibb  and  others,  a Committee  of  ye  Congregation, 
viz: — between  November  1776  and  June  1777  : 

To  damages  done  to  the  above  said  Meeting  House  to  ye  am’t  of  £400 
£400.0.0. 

John  Lyle,  Junior,  being  sworn  saith  that  he  was  an  Eye  Witness  to 
the  British  Troops  and  their  Adherents  damaging  of  the  above  said  Meet- 
ing House.  John  Lyle,  Ju’r. 

Sworn  Oct.  4,  1782,  7 
before  Nath.  Hunt.  $ 

Joseph  Vickers  and  John  Voorhees,  carpenters,  being  sworn  saith  that 
they  knew  the  above  said  Meeting  House  mentioned  in  this  Inventory,  and 
do  adjudge  the  damages  done  to  the  same  by  the  Enemy  amounts  to  £400. 
Sworn  before  Nath’l  Hunt,  7 Joseph  Vickers, 

Oct.  4,  1782.  $ John  Voorhees.” 

More  decisive  is  an  entry  in  the  Records  of  the  congregation,  Jan.  19th, 
1784,  as  follows:  “Agreed  that  John  Van  Emburgh  and  John  Lyle  be 

authorized  to  dispose,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  of  the  old  church  edifice, 
and  erect  a suitable  fence  around  the  lot.” 

Dr.  Steele,  in  his  Historical  Discourse  already  referred  to,  says:  “The 
building  was  not  entirely  destroyed,  but  as  the  congregation  contemplated 
removing  to  another  part  of  the  city,  instead  of  repairing  the  old  edifice,  it 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Hassert,  who  removed  it  to  New  street,  and  converted  it 
into  a dwelling-house.  This  building  is  still  standing,  and  is  now  No.  21.” 
[p.  62,  note.] 

This  statement  of  course  would  not  have  been  made,  except  upon 
grounds  presumably  sufficient,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  what 
they  are. 
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quoted  by  Dr.  Davidson,  u that  without  him  it  would 
never  have  existed;”  and  his  church  adhered  to  him. 

It  is  in  this  position  that  he  makes  so  striking  a 
figure  in  the  religious  history  of  the  times.  The 
impartial  historian  must  set  his  approval  upon  him, 
in  view  of  his  refusal  to  be  satisfied  with  a dead 
orthodoxy,  his  earnest  efforts  for  a more  aggressive 
religion,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  great  revival 
movement  which  was  then  sweeping  over  the  land. 
The  work  which  God  did  through  Whitefield  is  no 
longer  an  occasion  for  debate.  At  the  same  time 
nothing  can  justify  his  method  and  temper,  his  harsh 
and  uncharitable  judgments,  and  the  bitterness  of 
his  invective.  And  in  fact  he  did  not  justify  them 
himself  in  his  later  days.  Over  against  his  famous 
“Nottingham  Sermon,’7  we  may  set  his  “ Irenicum” 
As  these  difficulties  increased,  New  Brunswick 
church,  which  had  at  first  been  connected  with  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  was  transferred  to  that 
of  East  Jersey  (1733),  and  subsequently,  when  the 
presbyteries  of  East  Jersey  and  Long  Island  were 
merged  in  that  of  New  York  (1738),  it  was  set  off 
with  several  other  churches,  to  form  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick.  Here  we  have  the  origin  of  a 
presbytery  which  has  exerted,  in  the  course  of  its 
long  history,  a more  commanding  influence  perhaps 
than  any  other  in  the  body.  There  are  older 
churches  than  ours  now  on  its  roll,  but  as  ours  fur- 
nished to  it  its  name,  and  the  leading  man,  ' and 
through  this  man  the  very  occasion  for  its  existence, 
it  has  sometimes  been  called,  it  would  seem  not  in- 
appropriately, the  Mother  Church  of  the  presbytery. 
It  gave  the  name  indeed  to  that  whole  branch  of  the 
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Church  with  which  it  stood  connected  in  the  division. 
In  the  history  of  the  times,  the  terms  the  u New  side” 
and  the  “New  Brunswick  party/’  are  constantly 
occurring  as  interchangeable. 

Between  this  party  and  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia 
— the  Old  side — the  Presbytery  of  New  York  occu- 
pied for  a time  an  intermediate  position.  But  in 
a few  years,  having  endeavored  in  vain,  while  stand- 
ing aloof,  to  effect  a reconciliation  between  the  con- 
testants, it  came  into  organic  union  with  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  Brunswick,  the  united  body  growing 
into  that  Synod  of  NewYork,  which,  in  the  re-union 
of  1758,  outnumbered  the  Old  side  three  to  one,  and 
included  within  itself  the  best  part  of  the  vigor  and 
piety  of  the  Presbyterian  body,  being  the  stock, 
largely,  from  which  the  denomination  has  grown  to 
its  present  imposing  dimensions.  And  what  congre- 
gation, therefore,  among  the  four  thousand  and  over 
of  our  communion,  occupies  a position  more  directly 
in  the  focus  of  our  early  denominational  history  than 
our  own ! And  its  record  here  is  one  of  which  it  may 
well  be  proud.  If  it  must  share  with  its  pastor  the 
charge  of  divisive  measures,  and  of  a turbulent 
spirit,  it  is  entitled  also  with  him  to  the  credit  of 
standing  fast  for  an  earnest  and  spiritual  religion,  in 
the  very  crisis  of  the  struggle,  and  of  giving  an 
impulse  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  in  the  direction  of 
evangelical  effort  and  experimental  piety,  w^hich  it 
feels  to-day.*  On  this  account  it  is  all  the  more  to 
be  regretted  that  the  early  records  are  lost,  and  that 
the  very  names  of  the  founders  have  perished. 

* Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  exceedingly  gratified  to  hear  a 
similar  statement  with  reference  to  Mr.  Tennent,  from  the  lips  of  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  at  the  Centennial  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick  at  Lawrenceville. 
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In  1743,  Mr.  Tennent  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  died  in  1764,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of 
his  age.  His  career  after  leaving  New  Brunswick  is 
a part  of  the  general  history  of  the  Church. 

The  congregation  thus  left  without  a pastor,  con- 
tinued in  this  state  for  several  years.  Dr.  Gillett,  in 
his  “History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,”  speaks  of 
“Arthur  who  succeeded  Tennent  at  New  Brunswick.  ’ 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  old  tradition  which 
assigns  the  pastorate  between  1746  and  1751  to  a 
minister  of  that  name — Rev.  Thomas  Arthur  ; but  so 
far  as  any  local  knowledge  goes,  the  matter  is  doubt- 
ful. In  1760  the  minutes  of  the  Presbytery  show 
that  a temporary  supply  was  appointed;  and  arrange- 
ments of  this  character  were  repeated  from  time  to 
time,  till,  in  1768,  Rev.  Israel  Read,  who  had  some 
years  previous  been  installed  pastor  at  Bound  Brook, 
was  appointed  to  supply  the  pulpit  regularly  one 
fourth  of  his  time. 

On  this  scanty  diet  the  church  entered  upon  and 
passed  through  the  stormy  era  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  closing  up  what  I have  designated  as  the 
first  period  in  its  history.  Through  the  patriotism 
and  personal  heroism  of  several  of  its  members, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Colonels  Neilson 
and  Taylor,  and  Dr.  Moses  Scott,  it  furnishes  a 
brilliant  page  to  the  story  of  the  war : and  the  temp- 
tation is  strong  to  introduce  the  record,  on  a day 
like  this,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  u Resolution  of  Independence,”  on 
which  the  “ Declaration”  was  subsequently  based, — 
the  real  starting-point  in  our  national  existence,  it 
may  not  improperly  be  claimed.  Who  of  you  that 
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hears  the  Declaration  read  next  Tuesday,  can  fail  to 
think  of  the  first  time  that  it  was  read  in  New 
Brunswick, — in  1776,  by  Col.  Neilson,  “standing  on 
a table  in  front  of  Dr.  Moses  Scott’s  residence,  with 
an  excited  crowd  of  patriots  before  him,  in  the  face 
of  whose  enthusiasm  the  tories  dared  not  show  their 
opposition.”  And  it  would  be  interesting  to  refer 
here  to  other  incidents  of  the  same  period,  in  which 
names  that  still  have  their  representatives  among 
us  are  conspicuous,  calculated  as  they  are  to 
kindle  our  enthusiasm,  and  deepen  our  loyalty. 
This  church  had  its  full  share  in  the  events  of  the 
times.  Placed  as  it  was,  in  the  thick  of  the  conflict, 
it  helped  with  all  its  power  to  win  for  the  struggling 
colonies  their  liberties.  But  this  very  fact  brought 
spiritual  work  almost  to  a stand-still.  Religion  was 
offering  itself  upon  the  altar  of  Country.  And 
the  aspect  which  the  church  presents,  as  it  emerges 
from  the  conflict,  its  building  burned,  its  records 
lost,  its  services  interrupted,  its  congregation  scat- 
tered, and  at  the  best  with  only  one-fourth  of  a pas- 
tor, is  the  reverse  of  encouraging. 

II.  Any  one  however  who  follows  the  men 
whom  I have  named  through  the  war,  will  know 
that,  if  God  spares  them,  when  the  fighting  is  over, 
they  will  set  the  church  upon  its  feet  again.  And 
so  it  comes  to  pass. 

In  January,  1784,  when  we  first  strike  the  solid 
historical  footing  which  we  have  so  long  felt  the 
need  of,  (the  records  of  the  congregation  which 
have  since  been  kept  with  great  regularity,  begin- 
ning at  that  time)  we  find  the  people  assembled  for 
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deliberation;  and  whether  there  was  on  hand  the 
shattered  frame  of  the  former  edifice  to  sell,  or 
simply  its  blackened  foundations,  a new  building 
is  at  once  resolved  upon,  and,  to  meet  the  wants  of 
a growing  community,  a new  location.  Lots  were 
purchased  on  Paterson  Street,  corner  of  George,  a 
point  which  is  still  as  central  as  any  in  the  city,  and 
where,  after  the  lapse  of  ninety  years,  the  surround- 
ings are  still  of  the  most  desirable  character ; and 
the  work  was  almost  immediately  commenced.  “ In 
1785,”  says  Dr.  Davidson,  uthe  walls  were  up  and 
under  cover,”  though  in  some  minor  particulars  it 
was  two  or  three  years  before  all  was  completed. 
The  description  continues : “ The  structure  was  con- 
venient, though  not  so  large  as  the  present  church. 
It  stood  a little  below  the  corner  of  George,  fronting 
on  Paterson  Street.  It  was  built  of  bricks,  painted 
yellow  (the  1 Old  Yellow  Church  ’ it  is  still  called 
by  those  who  remember  it.)  At  the  north  end  was 
a small,  narrow  pulpit;  and  square,  high-backed 
pews,  ran  along  the  sides.” 

Modest  as  the  description  is,  the  building  was  a 
great  advance  upon  the  former  one,  and  well  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  day.  Here  the  scattered 
congregation  found  again  a home,' — a place  where 
they  could  worship  God  in  comfort,  if  not  in  elegance. 
Some  slight  changes  occurred  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  building  remained  substantially  as  it  was  first 
erected,  until  it  gave  place  to  the  new  edifice  in 
1837.  The  pulpit  however  seems  early  to  have  be- 
come an  offense  in  some  eyes;  for  in  1819,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  congregation,  it  was  resolved  “ That 
the  congregation  proceed  to  erect,  in  the  place  of 
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the  one  now  standing,  another  pulpit,  of  different 
form  and  construction,  in  consequence  of  many  ex- 
ceptions made  to  it  by  many  speakers,  and  various 
hearers,  as  to  height,  depth,  and  contracted  form.’  * 
One  hundred  dollars  were  appropriated  to  this  object. 
Should  the  voice  of  criticism  be  lifted  against  the 
present  pulpit,  to  effect  a similar  change,  a larger 
sum  would  probably  be  required. 

The  church  found  itself  thus  with  a new  building, 
but  without  means  to  pay  for  it.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  application  for  assistance  was  made  to  the 
people  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  and,  to  facilitate  the 
project,  a handsome  recommendation,  certifying  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  congregation  and  their  losses 
during  the  war,  was  furnished  by  Governor  Living- 
ston, and  endorsed  by  Governor  Bowdoin,  of  Mass. 
Nothing  came  of  it,  except  thirty  dollars  in  money, 
unless  a 66  box  of  Spermaceti,”  forwarded  at  the  same 
time,  was  a contribution  to  the  building  fund,  instead 
of  a consignment  to  a private  hand.  It  brings  the 
past  and  the  present  into  very  close  sympathy,  to 
find  this  watit  of  success  ascribed  to  “ the  failure  of 
several  persons  in  the  region  of  Boston,  together 
with  the  uncommon  scarcity  of  specie Dr.  David- 
son gives  the  correspondence  entire. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  era,  1784,  the 
Legislature  was  applied  to  for  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, which  was  granted,  and  the  congregation  was 

* Dr.  Augustus  R.  Taylor,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  church,  was  the 
original  mover  in  this  matter,  drew  the  plan  for  the  new. pulpit,  and  col- 
lected by  subscription  the  necessary  funds  for  its  erection.  The  pulpit  when 
completed  was  greatly  admired,  and  when  the  second  edifice  was  torn 
down,  was  thought  too  good  to  be  destroyed,  and  so  was  removed  to  the 
Lecture  Room,  "it  stood  there  till  the  spring  of  1875,  when,  having  had  its 
full  day,  it  also  gave  way  to  the  march  of  improvement.  It  had  a kind  of 
sacredness  in  some  eyes  to  the  last,  and  portions  of  it  are  still  preserved  as 
relics. 
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invested  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  usually 
conferred  in  this  wray.  The  original  trustees  were 
John  Neilson,  Moses  Scott,  William  Patterson,  John 
Taylor,  James  Richmond,  John  Meyers  and  John 
Lyle,  Jr.  The  provision  “ for  perpetuating  a line  of 
succession  in  the  said  trustees  in  a constitutional 
manner,”  is  as  follows : “ It  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
Brunswick  aforesaid,  being  supporters  of  the  Gospel 
in  said  church,  to  meet  annually  upon  the  first  Mon- 
day in  May,  or  upon  some  following  day  as  soon  as 
convenient,  at  two  o clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  their 
meeting-house,  and  then  and  there  to  elect  by  ballot 
seven  persons  in  the  said  church  for  trustees,  who 
shall  transact  the  public  temporal  affairs  of  their 
church  as  has  been  before  expressed.” 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  antici- 
pate so  far  as  to  state  the  rules  adopted  from  time  to 
time  in  regard  to  the  election  of  elders.  Previous 
to  1858,  no  rule  as  to  qualifications  of  voters  is 
recorded.  In  that  year  it  was  resolved  u That  at  all 
elections  now  and  hereafter  for  officers  of  the  church 
the  congregation  shall  be  notified  from  the  pulpit 
two  sabbaths  previous  to  such  election,  and  (1)  all 
persons  paying  pew-rent,  (2)  all  communicants,  and 
(3)  all  the  baptized  members  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  such  elections.” 
This  was  subsequently  modified  so  as  to  make  the 
voters  consist  of  “ all  communicants,  and  all  paying 
pew-holders.”  The  present  practice  presents  the 
singular  contrast  that  no  member  of  the  church  not 
a pew-holder  can  vote  for  a trustee,  while  any  pew- 
holder,  whether  a member  of  the  church  or  not,  can 
vote  for  an  elder. 
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It  was  at  about  the  same  period  again  that  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  securing  of  more  regular 
service  in  the  pulpit.  In  1786  the  congregation 
relinquished  its  partial  claim  upon  Mr.  Read,  and 
Rev.  Walter  Monteith  was  called  to  the  pastorate, 
on  a salary  of  £200, — $500.  Mr.  Monteith  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  a man  of  ability.  His 
sermons,  it  is  said,  were  strongly  doctrinal  in  charac- 
ter. He  dressed  in  the  old  style,  was  dignified  in 
his  bearing,  and  greatly  respected.  The  church 
prospered  under  him,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of 
great  activity.  He  held  the  charge  till  April  22, 
1794,  when  he  resigned. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Clark,  who  was 
installed  January  4,  1797,  on  a salary  of  £250.  Dr. 
Clark  died  in  office  suddenly  on  Wednesday,  October 
20,  1813,  having  served  the  church  faithfully  for 
sixteen  years.  The  Sabbath  previous  he  had  preached 
from  the  text  u The  time  is  short.”  His  death,  it  is 
said,  made  a great  impression.  The  whole  city  was 
in  mourning.  His  remains  lie  in  the  yard,  in  the  rear 
of  the  church. 

There  are  those  in  the  congregation  who  still  re- 
member Dr.  Clark,  and  speak  of  him  with  interest, 
though  information  of  him  now  must  mostly  be 
gathered  at  second  hand.  Dr.  Davidson’s  brief  out- 
line of  his  life  and  character  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. According  to  this,  he  was  a man  of  the  old 
style,  like  Mr.  Monteith,  in  dress  and  manner.  His 
preaching  was  very  impressive,  particularly  by  reason 
of  its  emotional  character.  Few  ministers  have 
enjoyed  to  a greater  degree  the  confidence  and  af- 
fection of  their  people.  He  exerted  a commanding 
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influence  also  in  the  church  at  large,  and  his  counsel 
was  greatly  prized  by  his  brethren.  He  left  a church 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  members, — nearly 
double  what  it  had  been  at  his  accession. 

The  choice  of  the  people  then  fell  on  the  Rev.  Leve- 
rett  F.  Huntington,  a young  man  from  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, who  was  installed  December  5,  1815.  A high 
character  for  ability  and  piety  is  given  him  by  those 
who  recall  his  ministry.  His  services  were  particularly 
attractive  to  the  young,  and  he  interested  himself 
greatly  in  the  colored  people  of  his  parish,  holding 
special  services  for  them.  These,  the  remainder  of 
the  congregation  were  requested  not  to  attend ; but 
they  would  go,  notwithstanding. 

During  this  pastorate,  in  the  year  1816,  the 
Sabbath-school  was  established.  It  appears  to  have 
grown  out  of  conferences  over  the  religious  destitu- 
tion of  the  city,  had  at  the  meetings  of  the  Dorcas 
Society.  “ The  ladies  of  the  Presbyterian  church,” 
says  the  record,  “ volunteered  their  services  to 
collect  children  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious  instruc- 
tion.” It  was  a school,  like  the  original  ones  in  Eng- 
land, for  neglected  children,  rather  than  for  those  of 
Christian  families.  It  is  to  this  feature  no  doubt  Dr. 
Davidson  refers  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  tc  organized 
on  the  modern  plan,”  adding:  “It  was  the  first  in 
the  city.”  Miss  Hannah  Scott,  a daughter  of  Dr. 
Moses  Scott,  and  a lady  of  eminent  piety,  was  the 
leader  in  the  movement,  and  the  first  Superintendent. 
This  peculiar  indebtedness  of  the  school  to  Woman, 
seems  to  have  characterized  it  throughout  its  history. 
Woman’s  hand  and  heart  have  never  been  wanting  to 
carry  on  the  work,  and  its  success  is  largely  due  to 
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her  instrumentality.  The  school  numbers  this  year, 
at  its  sixtieth  anniversary,  over  forty  teachers,  and 
about  three  hundred  scholars.  It  occupies  a pleasant 
room  underneath  the  church,  and  is  well  equipped 
for  work.  Mr.  Abraham  Yoorhees  has  been  its  Su- 
perintendent for  many  years,  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Howell 
Assistant  Superintendent,  perpetuating  the  succession 
from  Miss  Hannah  Scott.  The  school  helps  to  sustain 
a missionary  in  the  west,  and  through  him  has  be- 
come the  parent  of  many  schools  in  that  region,  a 
large  number  of  which  still  look  to  it  for  support, 
though  some  have  grown  into  churches. 

While  the  whole  Sabbath-school  work  was  of  a 
missionary  character  at  first,  in  1828  a mission  school 
was  started,  since  known  as  the  North  Mission.  Pres- 
byterians were  the  principal  movers  in  this,  though 
members  of  other  churches  were  associated  with  them. 
The  character  of  the  work  at  that  day  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  ladies  were  constrained  to  take 
soap  and  towels  with  them,  to  put  the  children  in 
decent  outward  plight,  before  beginning  the  work  of 
instruction.  This  mission  has  had  a checkered 
history.  It  is  now  flourishing,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  W.  H.  Gallup. 

The  Sabbath-school  movement  had  the  full  appro- 
bation of  Mr.  Huntington,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
thus  manifested  by  him,  together  with  his  singular 
sweetness  of  disposition,  and  his  faithfulness  in  em- 
bracing every  opportunity  to  say  a word  for  his 
Master,  gave  hopes  of  great  prosperity  under  his 
ministry  ; but  these  were  speedily  blighted  by  ' his 
death,  which  occurred  May  11th,  1820,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a church  of  one 
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hundred  and  fifty-five  members.  His  remains  lie  by 
the  side  of  Dr.  Clark’s. 

Rev.  Samuel  B.  How,  D.D.,  was  installed  pastor  in 
1821.  Dr.  How  was  a native  of  Burlington,  N.  J., 
and  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1813  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Philadelphia,  and  ordained  over  the  church  at 
Lambertville.  He  then  removed  to  Trenton,  whence 
he  was  called  to  New-Brunswick.  Here  he  remained 
but  two  years,  resigning  in  1823,  under  a strong 
impression  of  duty,  to  accept  a call  to  Savannah, 
Ga.  Returning  from  Savannah,  he  became  President 
of  Dickinson  College  in  1830,  passing  from  there  to 
New  York,  from  which  point  he  was  called  to 
the  First  Reformed  Church  in  New  Brunswick  in 
1832.  His  long  and  successful  ministry  in  this 
position  (till  1861),  is  evidence  that  our  people 
did  not  err  when  they  judged  him  a suitable 
person  to  set  over  them  in  the  sacred  office.  And 
tangible  results  of  his  labors  among  them  were  not 
wanting,  though  the  term  of  service  was  so  brief.  He 
left  a church  of  one-hundred  and  sixty-seven  mem- 
bers. 

A vacancy  of  nearly  two  years  now  occurred, 
and  at  about  this  time  I would  place  the  end  of  the 
second  period  of  the  church’s  history.  The  century 
is  not  yet  fully  rounded  out.  The  time  for  the  cen- 
tennial celebration,  which,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  forgotten,  was  the  next  year — 1826,  but 
previous  to  that,  a new  settlement  had  occurred  and 
a new  era  begun. 

Forty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  church 
gathered  itself  up  from  the  disasters  wrought  by  the 
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war,  to  undertake  new  work  for  God.  These  had 
been  years  not  of  extraordinary  development,  but 
of  steady  work  and  gradual  increase.  God  gave  to 
the  people  excellent  pastors, — men  whose  ministry 
was  characterized  by  sound  and  earnest  preaching 
of  the  word,  faithful  labor  in  the  parish,  careful 
oversight  of  the  flock.  We  may  believe  that  God 
gave  to  the  people  hearts  to  accept  their  guidance, 
to  follow  their  instruction  and  to  profit  by  their 
services.  God  gave  to  the  pastors  also  admirable 
co-laborers  in  the  men  who  filled  the  ministerial 
office  in  the  other  churches  of  the  city,  among 
whom  especial  mention  may  be  made  of  Drs. 
Condict  and  Hardenbergh  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church.  As  we  see  Frelinghuysen  and  Tennent  co- 
operating in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  so  we  see 
Condict  and  Clark  combining  their  strength  at  its 
close,  and  the  congregations  living  side  by  side  in 
harmony,  “ provoking  one  another  unto  love  and  to 
good  works.”  Such  a state  of  things  was  calculated 
to  elevate  the  spiritual  tone  of  the  entire  community, 
and  with  this  the  general  religious  history  of  the 
times  corresponds. 

This  was  a period  of  strict  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  of  the  devout  worship  of  God 
in  the  sanctuary,  of  the  faithful  hearing  and 
doing  of  His  word,  of  serious  attention  to  family 
religion  and  the  catechetical  instruction  of  the 
young,  and  of  earnest  prayer,  embracing  especially, 
on  the  basis  of  the  covenant,  the  coming  genera- 
tions. It  was  no  golden  age,  as  compared  with  the 
present.  Sin  abounded  then,  as  now.  There  was 
indifference  to  the  truth,  hardness  of  heart,  worldli- 
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ness,  outbreaking  iniquity — perhaps  no  little  theoreti- 
cal unbelief.  But  religion  was  a power  ; and  through 
the  churches  especially  it  manifested  this  power  and 
exerted  it  upon  the  community.  In  our  own  con- 
gregation the  men  to  whom  was  committed  the 
rebuilding  of  the  house  of  God,  and  who  so 
faithfully  discharged  their  trust,  passed  away 
one  by  one ; but  they  left  their  work,  they 
left  their  memories,  they  left  their  children,  and  they 
left  the  blessing  with  which  God  had  answered  their 
prayers  and  crowned  their  labors. 

Years  ago  I became  acquainted  with  a venerable 
lady,*  spared  to  her  friends  until  she  had  passed 
her  ninetieth  year,  whose  sincere  and  gentle 
piety  will  ever  be  one  of  my  most  pleasant 
recollections.  A calm  trust  in  God,  a high  enjoy- 
ment of  His  word  and  of  a choice  devotional  litera- 
ture, an  exceptional  reverence  for  the  sanctuary 
and  its  ordinances,  almost  perfect  patience  under 
trials  and  increasing  infirmities,  were  among  her 
beautiful  traits  of  character ; and  when  I read,  as  I 
have  since  done  in  more  than  one  publication,  the 
record  of  her  father,  Col.  John  Bayard,  long  an 
honored  citizen  of  this  community,  and  an  elder  of 
this  church — of  the  usefulness  and  purityof  his  life, 
and  the  confidence  and  triumph  of  its  closing  hours, — 
what  I saw  in  the  daughter  receives  the  natural  and 
scriptural  explanation.  It  is  the  divine  law  that 
from  a godly  ancestry  shall  descend  godly  children. 
The  pious  households  repeat  themselves  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  In  the  period  of  which  I 
write,  religious  activities  in  many  directions  were  far 


*The  late  Mrs.  Samuel  Boyd,  of  New  York. 
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less  thoroughly  developed  than  at  the  present  day ; 
but  the  household,  as  a centre  of  Christian  influences 
and  a place  of  Christian  nurture,  was  doing  a work 
now  perhaps  too  much  neglected.  Many  of  these 
pious  households,  I love  to  think,  were  then  to  be 
found  within  the  bounds  of  this  congregation. 

III.  In  1825,  July  the  28th,  a new  pastor  was 
installed,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jones — a man  truly  the  gift 
of  God  to  the  people.  Under  him  the  church  im- 
mediately leaped  forward  on  a new  career.  There 
was  an  immediate  and  decided  advance  in  temporal 
things.  A parsonage,  the  same  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  church,  though  since  greatly  enlarged, 
was  built  in  1827,  at  a cost  of  $3,355  ; a new  Session- 
house  in  1832,  costing  $2,696  ; and  to  crown  all, 
the  present  church,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God 
December  15th,  1836,  at  a cost  of  $23,328.26.  At 
the  time  that  this  last  enterprise  was  undertaken,  the 
old  edifice  was  still  in  a good  state  of  preservation, 
but  the  congregation  had  considerably  outgrown  its 
dimensions,  and  on  mature  consideration  it  was  de- 
termined that  instead  of  being  enlarged  it  should  be 
entirely  taken  down,  and  a new  one  erected.  Im- 
provement in  style  as  well  as  capacity  was  thus 
secured,  and,  by  a slight  change  of  location,  a front 
on  George,  instead  of  Paterson  street,  a change 
every  way  desirable.  There  was  some  opposition  ; 
but  the  general  harmony  with  which  the  work 
was  entered  upon,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  was 
carried  through,  are  sure  indications  of  the  life  and 
good  feeling  in  the  congregation.  Another  stimulus 
to  the  project  was  undoubtedly  the  proposal  to  re- 
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lieve  the  old  building  from  pressure  by  the  formation 
of  a Second  Presbyterian  church.  This  plan  was 
subsequently  carried  out,  giving  us  the  sister  organi- 
zation which  now  shares  with  us  the  maintaining  of 
Presbyterianism  in  the  city,  but  without  sensibly 
weakening  the  old  church. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  temporal  prosperity,  there 
was  spiritual  vigor  to  at  least  an  equal  degree.  Dr. 
Jones  was  a man  of  rare  gifts,  both  in  pulpit 
and  parish,  and  his  piety  was  of  that  devoted 
character  which,  among  an  appreciative  people,  is  in 
itself  almost  an  assurance  of  success.  He  had  the 
hearts  of  his  entire  congregation,  and  their  co-opera- 
tion in  all  his  efforts.  Deep  religious  impressions 
were  the  result,  and  large  ingatherings.  In  1828, 
sixteen  were  added  to  the  church  on  confession  of 
faith;  in  1830,  nineteen;  in  1832,  thirty-four;  in  1833, 
thirty-seven.  The  great  work,  however,  was  re- 
served to  1837,  the  year  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
the  church  as  that  of  the  great  revival. 

Nothing  more  interesting  could  be  introduced 
here  than  an  adequate  account  of  this  work,  the  re- 
markable character  of  which  may  be  learned  from 
the  letter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  of  Princeton,  urging 
the  reluctant  pastor  to  publish  some  account  of  it  in 
a permanent  form,  as  u a debt  due  to  this  church, 
and  to  the  cause  of  vital  religion  everywhere  ;”  but 
still  more  from  the  excellent  Narrative  itself,  put 
forth  in  view  of  this  Christian  importunity.  It  was 
a revival  memorable  for  the  sovereignty  of  Divine 
grace  displayed  in  its  commencement  and  progress; 
for  the  intensity  of  spiritual  experience  and  activity 
developed  in  it,  though  without  excitement  or  ex- 
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travagance  ; for  the  blessing  put  upon  judicious  and 
faithful  effort,  under  the  lead  of  the  pastor  ; for  the 
remarkable  instances  of  conversion  which  it 
furnished  ; for  its  extent,  embracing  nearly  all  the 
congregations  of  the  city  ; for  the  powerful  restraints 
which  it  laid  upon  the  irreligious  while  it  was  in 
progress,  so  that  opposition  was  almost  totally  dis- 
armed ; and  for  its  blessed  and  lasting  results. 

It  began  in  meetings  held  by  certain  Evangelists 
in  the  old  Baptist  house  of  worship  ; and  one  of  our 
older  members  tells  me  that  she  distinctly  remem- 
bers the  conferences  in  regard  to  it,  between  the 
Baptist  pastor  of  the  day  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Webb,  still 
living  among  us  in  an  honored  old  age),  and  Dr. 
Jones.  u Is  it  genuine  ?”  they  would  ask  ; — u Is  it 
an  unmistakable  work  of  the  Spirit?”' — and  then  in 
their  perplexity,  they  carried  the  matter  to  God 
through  prayer.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  their 
doubts,  when  we  find  it  recorded  that,  in  view  of 
the  previous  absence  of  any  wide-spread  religious 
movement  in  the  community,  (even  the  preaching 
of  the  Tennents  and  of  Whitefield  failing  to  produce 
the  results  here  which  were  experienced  elsewhere), 
it  had  grown  into  a proverb  that  aa  revival  of  relig- 
ion can  never  pass  beyond  the  Raritan.”  Unenvi- 
able distinction ! in  the  goodness  of  God,  soon  to 
exist  no  longer. 

From  the  Baptist  church  the  work  spread  to  the 
Presbyterian,  and  so  to  most  of  the  city  congrega- 
tions. Among  our  people  there  was  a grow- 
ing seriousness  in  the  religious  assemblies,  services 
were  multiplied  as  the  demand  increased,  the  Lecture- 
room,  crowded  to  repletion,  was  abandoned  for  the 
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Church,  the  assistance  of  neighboring  pastors  was 
sought  and  secured,  meetings  for  inquiry  were  ap- 
pointed, because  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  cases 
of  interest  by  household  visitation,  services  were 
held  almost  every  evening  from  the  early  summer 
until  September,  and  at  the  final  ingathering,  one 
hundred  and  forty  mine  were  received  to  membership. 
In  the  entire  city  the  number  received  was  about 
six  hundred.  Dr.  Jones’  own  narrative  must  be  con- 
sulted for  full  particulars ; and  I may  add,  from  my 
examination  of  this  little  work,  that  I do  not  know 
of  a publication  which  might  more  profitably  be 
reprinted  and  circulated  by  hundreds  of  copies 
among  us,  than  this.  The  revival  sermons  preached 
at  the  Hippodrome  in  New  York  last  winter,  might, 
I believe,  have  been  laid  aside  with  advantage,  in 
order  that  this  people  might  read  the  answer  of  their 
former  revered  pastor  to  the  question — u What  hath 
God  wrought?”  I extract  a few  additional  items. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  though  the  sover- 
eignty of  God  was  so  conspicuously  magnified  in  the 
revival,  it  was  not  a capricious  or  arbitrary  sover- 
eignty. “ God,”  it  is  said,  “ went  before  ; man 
followed.”  “ The  multiplication  of  meetings  was 
always  in  response  to  an  increased  desire  to  hear.” 
And  yet  of  one  meeting  this  cannot  be  said, — the 
“special  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, appointed  to  be  held  in  this  city  early  in  June 
for  humiliation  and  prayer,” — the  occasion  of  this 
appointment  being  “the  particularly  unfavorable 
reports  from  the  churches  at  the  Spring  meeting  of 
Presbytery  in  Bound  Brook.”  True,  we  are  told  that 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  is  not  to  be  traced  direct- 
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ly  to  this  meeting,  inasmuch  as  “before  the  time  for 
it  had  arrived,  the  desire  to  hear  the  word  had  so 
much  increased,  that  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  have 
another  public  service nevertheless  we  are  allowed, 
by  the  account  itself,  to  trace  it  back,  under  God,  to 
the  humility  and  faith  in  which  this  meeting  was  ap- 
pointed.'— “Before  they  call,  I will  answer, and  while 
they  are  yet  speaking  I will  hear.”  A celebrated 
laborer  in  revivals  has  said  that  he  never  knew  a 
church  to  set  itself  earnestly  about  the  business  of 
seeking  God  and  fail  of  success.  The  Divine  sover- 
eignty is  not  a discouragement  but  an  encourage- 
ment to  labor. 

As  to  the  subordinate  agencies  employed.  Dr.  Jones 
says : 

“ I feel  called  upon  to  notice  especially  the  meeting  for  inquirers,  a 
means  of  advancing  a revival  of  religion  which  I am  aware  has  been 
obnoxious  to  suspicion  and  reproach.  With  us,  the  meeting  grew 
out  of  our  exigencies.  When  scores  have  become  awakened  to  their 
spiritual  maladies,  and  all  need  the  same  instruction,  I know  of 
nothing,  I confess,  in  the  common  expedient  of  inviting  all  such  to 
convene  and  hear  the  gospel  in  a private  social  assembly,  which 
ought  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  friends  of  good  order  or  of 
sound  doctrine.  And  yet  here  is  the  whole  theory  of  a meeting  for 
inquirers.  With  ourselves,  I add,  they  were  signally  blessed,  and  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  tree  be  judged  by  its  fruits  ; to  stake 
the  reputation  of  these  meetings  on  their  results,  wherever  they  have 
been  judiciously  tried.  The  invitation  was  often  heard  with  great 
interest.  It  immediately  caused  the  inquiry  in  many  a disquieted 
bosom,  “ Is  this  addressed  to  me  ?”  “ Would  it  not  be  presumption 

in  me  to  decline  ?” 

This  is  valuable  testimony,  at  a time  when  the 
inquiry  meeting  has  been  lifted  into  new  promi- 
nence, and  when  both  the  arguments  in  its  favor  and 
the  objections  against  it  have  been  marshaled  anew. 
It  would  seem  that  it  never  ought  to  meet  with  dis- 
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favor  in  New  Brunswick,  and  especially  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  large  employment 
of  lay  agency  in  the  work.  “ Individual  members 
were  diligently  engaged  in  visiting  from  house  to 
house,  and  the  elders  of  the  church,  for  a season,  felt 
constrained  to  forego  their  regular  occupations,  and 
give  themselves  wholly  to  the  duties  prescribed  by 
the  times.”  Lay  agency  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  thus  seen  to  be  no  recent  invention.  When  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  present,  it  always  starts  to  life.  And 
we  have  an  illustration  here  also  of  that  admirable 
provision,  in  our  system,  for  oversight  and  labor, — 
the  eldership  ; if  only  it  is  put  to  use. 

The  following  note,  appended  to  the  narrative  of 
Dr.  Jones,  tells  its  own  story,  and  is  reproduced  here 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  members  of  Ses- 
sion who  manifested  such  devotion  to  the  work. 
Their  names  are  a roll  of  honor. 

“ At  the  solicitation  of  the  writer,  the  foregoing  narrative  has  been 
read  in  our  hearing,  with  the  request  that,  as  we  were  joint  laborers 
in  that  glorious  harvest  to  which  it  refers,  it  might  be  given  to  the 
public  with  our  common  endorsement. 

We  therefore  cheerfully  unite  with  our  pastor  in  bearing  this 
public  testimony,  that,  so  far  as  wTe  can  recollect,  the  facts  in  relation 
to  the  revival  of  religion,  during  the  Summer  of  1837,  in  the  congre- 
gation of  which  we  are  members,  are  correctly  represented  in  the 
above  “ outline.” 

In  attestation  of  which  we  subjoin  our  names. 

SAMUEL  HOLCOMB,  j 

SAMUEL  BAKER,  j 

D.  W.  VAIL,  V Ruling  Elders . 

PETER  DAYTON, 

F.  RICHMOND,  J 

The  year  following,  Dr.  Jones  resigned  his  charge, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  to  accept  a call  to  the 
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Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia.  He 
left  amid  the  deep  regrets  of  the  people.  His  pas- 
torate may  be  called,  without  disparagement  to 
others,  the  palmy  period  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  In  13  years  five  hundred  and  three  per- 
sons were  received  to  membership,  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  by  profession  of  faith,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  by  letter.  The  membership,  when  he 
left,  was  four  hundred  and  eleven. 

In  the  Index  of  the  Princeton  Review,  Vol.  II. 
will  be  found  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of 
Dr.  Jones,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  George  Hale,  D.D., 
from  which  the  following  has  been  condensed. 

Joseph  Huntington  Jones  was  born  in  Coventry, 
Conn.,  August  24th,  1797.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard University  in  1817,  with  George  Bancroft, 
Caleb  Cushing,  Stephen  H.  Tyng  and  other  men  of 
mark.  While  at  the  University  he  was  at  one  time 
in  great  danger  of  being  led  astray  by  the  erroneous 
teachings  of  the  Unitarians,  but  he  was  saved 
through  influences  in  which  the  warnings  and 
instructions  of  a praying  mother — a woman  of  great 
force  of  character,  as  well  as  of  piety — Rore  no  small 
part.  After  taking  his  degree,  Mr.  Jones  was  for  a 
time  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College,  Maine.  Then,  feel- 
ing that  u necessity  was  laid  upon  him”  to  preach 
the  gospel,  he  entered  upon  a course  of  study  for 
this  purpose,  completing  it  at  Princeton  Seminary, 
where  he  spent  one  year  ; 1823-4.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach,  September  19th,  1822,  at  Braintree, 
Bradford  County,  Pa.,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Susque- 
hanna, and  was  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery  as 
an  Evangelist  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  April  29th,  1824. 
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In  June  of  the  same  year  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Woodbury,  N.  J.  Here 
he  found  a church  almost  extinct,  steps  having 
already  been  taken  to  dissolve  it,  but  by  his  earnest 
labors,  blessed  of  God,  new  life  was  infused  into  it ; 
thirty-three  were  added  to-  the  roll  of  communicants 
in  a single  year,  and  the  whole  moral  aspect  of  the 
town  was  changed.  From  Woodbury  he  was  called 
to  New  Brunswick,  and  from  New  Brunswick  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  twenty-three 
years.  Here  again  a feeble,  almost  dying  church 
was  re-invigorated,  and  large  accessions  were  made 
to  its  membership. 

He  was  a model  pastor.  Wherever  he  went 
the  children,  the  sick,  the  poor  were  especially 
cared  for.  His  own  deep  religious  experience, 
and  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  word  of 
God,  qualified  him  admirably  to  be  a guide  to 
others.  Though  always  in  delicate  health,  and 
sometimes  suffering  deep  spiritual  depression,  he  was 
never  idle.  In  1861  he  resigned  his  charge  in 
Philadelphia,  to  accept  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Fund 
for  Disabled  Ministers.  In  this  work  he  had  already 
been  engaged  for  seven  years  without  compensation. 
He  now  devoted  his  whole  strength  to  it,  with  the 
same  success  which  had  attended  his  other  labors, 
continuing  without  intermission  at  hm  post,  until  his 
sudden  death,  December  22d,  1868. 

The  congregation  next  enjoyed  the  ministry  of 
Rev.  Robert  Birch,  who  was  installed  March  the 
4th,  1839.  His  pastorate  was  short,  being  termina- 
ted by  death  on  September  12th,  1842  ; but  it  was 
long  enough  to  win  for  him  the  high  admiration  of 
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the  people  for  his  many  excellent  qualities  both  of 
mind  and  heart ; and  the  sorrow  at  his  death  was 
sincere  and  general.  He  gave  promise,  had  he 
lived,  of  an  able  and  successful  ministry,  even  though 
following  immediately  a pastorate  so  signally  blessed 
as  that  of  Dr.  Jones,  His  remains  lie  in  the  new 
Presbyterian  Cemetery,  and  the  spot  is  marked  by 
a handsome  monument  erected  by  the  congregation. 
Dr.  Davidson  gives  an  account  of  his  early  life,  as 
follows  : 

11  Mr.  Birch  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  physician  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  was  born  in  January,  1808.  While  an  infant  he  was 
attacked  by  a severe  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  life  was  despaired 
of,  insomuch  that  his  mother  made  his  shroud  while  watching  at  his 
couch.  He  was  only  saved  by  a vein  being  opened  in  his  head,  when 
he  was  apparently  near  dying ; but  he  always  suffered  somewhat  from 
the  effects  of  this  illness  to  the  end  of  his  days.  At  a very  early  age 
he  lost  his  father,  and  with  him  his  expectation  of  a liberal  educa- 
tion. He  was  taken  from  school  and  placed  in  a counting-house. 
Becoming  pious,  he  was  received  to  the  communion  of  the  Cedar 
Street  Church,  under  Dr.  Romeyn,  at  the  age  of  twelve.  The  father- 
less and  sprightly  boy  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  John  Breckinridge, 
and  was  induced  by  him  to  resume  his  studies.  Having  graduated 
at  Dickinson  College,  he  taught  a classical  school  first  at  Lancaster, 
and  afterwards  at  Savannah,  where  he  made  friends  of  gentlemen  of 
the  first  distinction.  His  theological  studies  were  commenced  at 
Andover,  and  completed  at  Princeton.  After  his  licensure,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  he  preached  for  a short  time  to  a new' 
church  in  a hall  in  Broadway,  from  which  he  was  called  to  New 
Brunswick.” 

One  of  the  longest  pastorates  in  the  history  of  the 
church  followed — that  of  Rev.  Robert  Davidson, 
D.D.,  who  was  installed  May  4th,  1843,  with  a salary 
of  $1,200,  and  the  parsonage.  Rev.  R.  K.  Rodgers 
presided,  Dr.  Hodge  preached  the  sermon,  Dr.  Jane- 
way gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev. 
William  Blythe  gave  the  charge  to  the  people.  The 
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Session  at  that  time  consisted  of  Messrs.  Samuel 
Baker,  Peter  Dayton,  George  P.  Molleson  and  John 
Terhune,  only  the  last  of  whom  now  survives.  The 
number  of  communicants  was  three  hundred  and 
seventy-nine. 

Dr.  Davidson  was  born  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  on  Febru- 
ary 23d,  1808.  His  father,  Dr.  Robert  Davidson, 
Sr.,  was  for  many  years  Professor,  afterward  Presi- 
dent, in  Dickinson  College,  and  for  more  than  thirty 
years  he  combined  with  the  duties  of  these  successive 
offices,  those  of  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Carlisle. 

Robert  graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in 
1828,  having  previously  made  a profession  of 
religion  and  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry.  He 
pursued  his  theological  course  at  Princeton,  com- 
pleting it  in  1831.  In  1832  he  became  pastor  of  the 
McChord  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, which  he  served  successfully  for  eight  years. 
He  left  it  in  1840  to  become  President  of  Tran- 
sylvania University,  and  from  that  position  he  passed 
in  1842  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  In  1843, 
declining  more  than  one  invitation  to  a professor- 
ship, he  accepted  the  call  of  this  church.  After 
leaving  New  Brunswick,  from  1860  to  1864  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Spring  Street  Church  in  New  Y‘ork, 
and  from  1864  to  1868  was  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Huntington,  L.  I.  Subsequently 
he  resided  in  Philadelphia,  busy  to  the  last,  so  far  as 
his  strength  would  permit,  with  his  voice,  and 
especially  with  his  pen,  in  the  cause  of  truth.  He 
died  suddenly  on  Thursday,  the  6th  of  April  of  the 
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present  year  (1876).  The  circumstances  were  some- 
what unusual.  For  some  time  previous  he  had  been 
suffering  from  a complication  of  difficulties,  confining 
him  at  times  to  the  house.  On  this  day  he  felt  well 
enough  to  gratify  a desire  which  he  had  long 
cherished,  to  visit  the  Centennial  grounds  at  Fair- 
mount  Park.  But  he  had  miscalculated  his  strength. 
While  he  was  upon  the  grounds  the  stroke  fell,  and 
he  scarcely  lived  to  reach  his  home.  His  funeral 
occurred  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  April  the  8th, 
and  from  the  biographical  sketch  prepared  for  that 
occasion,  most  of  the  particulars  given  here  have 
been  taken. 

A few  more  may  be  added  mostly  from  the  same 
source.  He  was  for  five  years  Permanent  Clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly,  for  twenty  years  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  for  ten  years  preced- 
ing his  death,  a Director  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton.  The  address  to  the  graduating  class 
of  that  institution  this  spring  had  been  assigned  to 
him,  and  he  had  prepared  it  with  his  usual  care. 
Death  intervened  ; and  the  reading  of  it  by  another 
formed  one  of  the  impressive  incidents  of  the 
graduating  exercises.  The  year  previous  he  pre- 
pared, by  Synodical  appointment,  a Centennial 
discourse  which  was  delivered  in  Philadelphia  in 
October,  and  being  soon  after  published,  a copy  of 
it  was  deposited  in  the  corner  stone  of  the  Wither- 
spoon monument  in  Fairmount  Park. 

As  these  things  indicate  he  had  great  fondness  for 
literary  pursuits,  for  which  the  high  order  of  his 
scholarship  admirably  fitted  him.  Throughout  his 
life  he  made  his  influence  felt  scarcely  less  through 
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the  press  than  through  the  pulpit.  The  list  of  his 
published  works  is  quite  extensive,  several  being  of  a 
substantial  character.  To  these  were  added  numer- 
ous pamphlets  and  articles  in  the  Princeton  Review , 
and  other  periodicals.  His  taste  for  historical 
research  appears  in  his  sketch  of  this  church,  and  a 
similar  one  of  the  church  in  Huntington,  L.  I.;  and 
still  more  conspicuously  in  his  “History  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Kentucky” — a considerable  volume. 

The  pastorate  of  Hr.  Davidson  is  still  one  of  the 
pleasant  recollections  of  a large  portion  of  this  con- 
gregation, none  of  whom  need  any  freshening  of  the 
memory  in  regard  to  him.  To  the  younger  portion, 
however,  a brief  review  will  afford  information,  and 
to  all,  it  is  believed  will  be  of  interest. 

He  excelled  in  the  pulpit.  He  had  a fine  person, 
a good  voice,  and  a pleasant  but  dignified  manner. 
His  sermons  were  eminently  instructive.  If  the 
intellectual  element  prevailed  over  the  emotional, 
this  was  scarcely  felt  as  a blemish  ; the  impression 
was  deep,  and  the  effect  solemn.  In  his  study  he 
was  a diligent  workman.  At  one  time  being  dis- 
abled by  accident,  he  wrote  his  sermons  while  lying 
on  his  back,  on  the  bed,  and  preached  them,  sitting 
in  a kind  of  chair  designed  for  the  purpose.  He 
was  an  admirable  reader.  Hearers,  it  is  said, 
were  attracted  to  his  services  by  that  feature  alone. 
In  social  life  he  was  courteous  and  affable.  It  has 
sometimes  been  remarked  that  it  was  necessary  to 
go  at  least  half  way  in  order  to  know  Dr.  Davidson  : 
but  if  so,  those  who  did  not  go  were  undoubtedly 
the  losers.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  clergyman 
should  always  go  all  the  way  ? 
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As  in  the  general  history  of  the  church  times  of 
great  activity  will  often  be  followed  by  seasons  of 
comparative  quiet,  so  here,  the  period  between  1843 
and  1859  was  far  less  eventful  than  the  decade 
preceding,  but  it  was  a period  of  undoubted  pros- 
perity. We  look  in  vain  for  great  awakenings  and 
mighty  ingatherings,  for  a religion  signally  aggres- 
sive, and  for  decisive  encounters  with  the  enemy ; 
but  the  general  tone  of  piety  is  good,  and  the 
progress  in  all  directions  healthy.  It  was  perhaps 
just  the  condition  of  things  to  be  expected  and 
needed  after  the  remarkable  work  of  1837.  Such  a 
work  rarely  repeats  itself  in  a decade,  sometimes 
not  in  a generation. 

Dr.  Davidson’s  own  sketch  of  the  church  covers 
his  pastorate  for  a period  of  nine  years.  In  it 
modest  reference  is  made  to  two  seasons  of  special 
interest,  one  in  1843  when  twenty-seven  were 
received  to  membership,  the  other  in  1852,  when  the 
additions  amounted  to  thirty,  mostly  from  the 
children  of  Christian  families.  This  is  recorded  as  a 
special  answer  to  prayer.  The  Session  had  met  in 
despondency,  because  there  were  none  seeking 
admission  to  the  church.  They  remarked  to  one 
another  the  numbers  in  their  own  households,  of  age 
to  profess  religion,  but  neglecting  to  do  so.  They 
resolved  at  once  to  unite  in  prayer  for  these,  and  to 
continue  in  it ; and  soon  their  faith  was  rewarded  by 
a cheering  addition  from  this  very  class.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  accessions  at  this  time  were 
more  gradual.  Time  slips  quietly  away.  One  year 
repeats  another.  The  annual  meeting  for  the 
election  of  seven  trustees,  and  the  quarterly  convo- 
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cations  of  Session  come  round  with  unfailing  regu- 
larity and  similarity.  At  the  latter  it  is  gratifying 
to  add  that  there  are  seldom  wanting  candidates  for 
discipleship  by  profession. 

In  1852  a collection  of  $1,500  was  made  for 
repairs  on  the  Session-house,  and  the  introduction 
of  gas  into  the  church.  A year  or  two  later  a 
thorough  refurnishing  of  the  church  was  undertaken. 
The  pews  were  recushioned,  new  carpets  were  laid, 
and  with  a single  exception  the  interior  was  put 
into  the  condition  in  which  we  now  find  it.  With  a 
long  look  into  the  future,  a color  was  chosen  for  the 
upholstery  which  had  at  least  the  negative  virtue 
that  it  would  not  fade.  If  they  could  only  have 
found  carpets  that  would  not  wear  out ! A wealthy 
member  of  the  congregation  offered  to  double  his 
already  handsome  subscription  if  the  ladies  would  do 
the  work  in  red,  but  they  earned  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  the  present  generation  by  declining  the 
tempting  offer.  How  that  u red 75  would  have 
looked,  in  the  light  of  this  centennial  morning ! 

The  single  particular  in  which  change  has  since 
been  made,  is  in  the  ornamentation  in  the  rear  of 
the  pulpit.  Rich  curtains  of  damask  hung  there 
till  1863,  when  they  were  taken  down,  and  the 
present  recess  was  let  in.*  The  enlargement  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  church  was  not  considerable 
enough  to  require  particular  mention. 

A few  years  subsequent  to  this,  Dr.  Davidson 
found  it  necessary  to  seek  temporary  relief  from  his 
duties  on  account  of  failing  health.  Leave  of  absence 
for  several  months  was  granted  him  in  November, 


* With  a paint  brush. 
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1856,  the  congregation  providing  for  the  pulpit. 
He  improved  the  vacation  by  making  a short  trip  to 
Europe,  and  Prof.  Green  of  Princeton  supplied  his 
place  during  his  absence.  He  returned  in  season  to 
participate  in  the  revival  scenes  of  1858.  At  that 
time  the  congregation  shared  in  the  general 
spiritual  movement  throughout  the  country,  though 
still  in  the  quiet  way  which  had  marked  all  the 
manifestations  of  religious  life  during  this  pastorate. 
It  was  scarcely  a revival  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  though  most  truly  such  in  the  proper  and 
scriptural  sense- — a revival  such  as  might  have  been 
perpetuated  during  an  indefinite  period,  and  instead 
of  overtaxing  the  church,  have  been  a continual 
source  of  vigor  and  life.  During  1857-8,  thirty-six 
were  received  on  confession,  and  eighteen  by  letter, 
mostly  at  the  spring  communion  ; during  the  suc- 
ceeding year  thirty-seven  on  confession,  seventeen 
by  letter  ; fifty-four  each  year.  Such  a blessing  and 
ingathering  was  a beautiful  close  to  a long,  happy 
and  prosperous  settlement.  At  Dr.  Davidson’s 
request,  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved  in  Sep- 
tember, 1859. 

A call  was  next  extended  to  the  Rev.  John  M. 
Buchanan  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  which  was 
declined,  and  on  February  18th,  1861,  Dr.  Howard 
Crosby,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Rutgers  College  was 
elected  pastor. 

Dr.  Crosby  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  17, 
1826.  In  the  midst  of  our  centennial  recollections, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  is  a great-grand-son 
of  Gen.  William  Floyd,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  graduated  at  the 
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University  of  New  York  in  1844;  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  in  that  institution  in  1851  ; from 
1852  to  1855  was  President  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  of  New  York  ; was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  in  Rutgers  College  in  July,  1859, 
and  in  the  same  year  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  in  Divinity  from  Harvard  University.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  October,  1859,  and  in 
1861  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  this 
church.  In  1862  he  resigned  his  charge,  the 
Trustees  of  the  College  objecting  to  his  retaining  it. 
In  1863  he  resigned  his  professorship  to  accept  a 
call  to  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  York,  and  in  1870  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  New  York,  the  duties  of  which  he 
has  since  combined  with  those  of  the  pastorate,  with 
rare  success  in  each. 

Dr.  Crosby’s  incumbency  as  pastor  of  this  church 
it  is  thus  seen  was  brief, — too  brief  for  the  wishes  of 
the  people — but  it  was  a period  of  earnest  effort. 
Every  department  of  church  work  felt  at  once  the 
vigor  of  his  touch,  and  the  future  appeared  to  open 
brightly.  Within  the  church  he  left  behind  him  as 
a witness  to  his  wise  activity  a people  greatly  stimu- 
lated and  strengthened,  and  without  the  church, 
one  enterprise  at  least  which  deserves  to  be  noted,' — 
the  New  Brunswick  City  Mission,  organized  largely 
under  his  influence,  after  which  the  City  Mission 
of  New  York  has  since  been  remodeled.  The 
income  of  this  mission  in  1861  was  $303  ; in  1875  it 
was  $1,250,  of  which  this  congregation  gave  $300. 
Last  year  it  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  has  always  had  some  of  its  warmest  sup- 
porters in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
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In  the  wider  field  which  Dr.  Crosby  now  occupies, 
he  still  labors  for  his  former  charge,  as  for  the  entire 
religious  public,  in  works  which  from  time  to  time 
issue  from  the  press,  some  of  them  adapted  to  the 
world  of  scholars  only,  but  most — as  the  u Notes  on 
the  New  Testament,”  the  u Healthy  Christian,” 
“Social  Hints,”  “Life  of  Jesus,”  etc. — of  a thoroughly 
practical  character. 

Turning  aside  from  the  succession  of  pastors  we 
may  note  here  the  loss  which  the  congregation 
suffered  about  this  time,  by  the  death  of  several  of 
its  more  prominent  members. 

In  1858  died  Samuel  Baker,  for  more  than  thirty 
years  one  of  the  elders  of  the  church.  He  was  born 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  Brunswick,  and  passed  most 
of  his  life  in  business  pursuits  in  the  city.  His 
Christian  character  was  one  of  rare  consistency  and 
purity,  and  he  was  unwearied  in  the  discharge  of  all 
the  duties  of  his  office.  His  convictions  of  duty  were 
clear,  and  he  stood  ready  to  illustrate  them  in  his 
practice.  Appointments  to  represent  the  church  in 
Presbytery  and  Synod  were  regarded  not  as  a hard- 
ship, but  as  an  important  trust,  to  be  conscientiously 
attended  to  ; and  neither  distance  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  nor  difficulty  of  access,  deterred  him  from 
attending.  He  was  for  many  years  the  almoner  of 
the  church’s  charity,  a position  which  he  filled  with 
equal  faithfulness  and  delicacy.  He  was  greatly 
endeared  to  his  associates  in  office,  who  hold  his 
memory  precious. 

Hon.  Littleton  Kirkpatrick,  long  an  honored 
citizen  of  the  community  and  member  of  the  congre- 
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gation,  died  suddenly  at  Saratoga,  August  15,  1859. 

He  was  born  in  this  city  Oct.  19,  1797,  and  was 
the  oldest  son  of  Chief  Justice  Kirkpatrick,  so  highly 
distinguished  in  his  generation.  Graduating  at 
Princeton  College,  he  studied  law  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  returning  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of 
the  same  in  his  native  city.  He  was  successively 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  Mayor  of  New  / 
Brunswick  and  Representative  in  Congress.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term  in  Congress,  he  retired 
from  public  life,  but  not  from  useful  activities. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Chief  Justice  Kirk- 
patrick, he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  church,  in 
which  office  he  continued  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  his  mature  judgment  had  a decided 
influence  in  shaping  its  affairs.  At  the  same  time, 
from  the  means  which  Providence  had  bestowed 
upon  him,  he  was  always  ready  to  respond  to  a call 
for  its  pecuniary  support,  or  to  assist  in  its  benevo- 
lent operations. 

His  personal  character  is  depicted  by  his  pastor, 
Rev.  Dr.  Davidson,  in  the  following  words : u An 
unbending  rectitude,  is  said  by  those  who  should 
best  have  known  him,  to  have  characterized  him 
from  his  earliest  years.  “Is  it  right ?”  was  the 
question  he  always  asked,  both  of  himself  and 
others.  No  gloss  or  sophistry  could  blind  his  per- 
ceptions, and  his  abhorrence  of  duplicity  gave  even 
an  air  of  sternness  and  severity  to  his  judgments. 

He  was  a foe  to  all  shams,  hypocrisy  and  deceit.” 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  reserved  upon  the  subject 
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of  personal  religion,  but  in  March  of  the  year  of  his 
death,  he  made  a public  profession  of  his  faith  in 
Christ,  and  so,  it  was  subsequently  felt,  God  was 
making  him  ready  for  that  sudden  departure,  then 
unforeseen  but  so  near  at  hand. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  in  varied  useful 
activities,  and  in  the  esteem  of  the  congregation  and 
the  community,  were  the  brothers  James  and  Abram 
S.  Neilson,  sons  of  Col.  John  Neilson,  of  Revolu- 
tionary memory.  They  were  soon  associated  with 
him  also  in  death. 

Abram  S.  Neilson  departed  this  life  June  30th, 
1861,  dying  in  the  same  room  in  the  old  Neilson 
mansion  in  Burnet  street  in  which  he  was  born ; 
and  his  funeral  was  attended  in  this  house  (the 
Presbyterian  Church)  on  July  2d, — -just  fifteen  years 
ago  to-day.  He  became  a communicant  of  the 
church  in  1844,  and  the  following  year  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  ruling  elder,  which  he  filled  with 
characteristic  faithfulness  and  efficiency.  For  ten 
years  the  minutes  of  Session  are  recorded  in  his 
hand,  as  they  had  been  for  forty-three  years  in  the 
hand  of  his  father,  and  are  now  entrusted  to  one  of 
the  third  generation  in  the  same  line.  The  follow- 
„ ing  tribute  to  his  memory  was  offered  at  his  funeral 
by  his  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Crosby  : 

“ In  this  city,  where  every  child  knew  him  to  love  him — in  this 
church,  where  his  example  and  efforts  were  felt  and  prized  for  a score 
of  years — why  need  I describe  the  character  of  this  saint  ? From 
my  childhood  it  was  my  privilege  to  know  him,  and  my  testimony 
will  be  confirmed  by  all,  when  I speak  of  his  gentleness,  his  modesty, 
his  kindness  and  his  liberality.  His  manner  was  wunning  to  all. 
Although  possessed  of  a sound  mind,  and  excellent  judgment,  he 
patiently  listened  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  deferred  to  their 
wishes.  He  was  eminently  a man  of  peace.  Ho  one  ever  heard 
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him  utter  a harsh  or  uncourteous  word.  He  hid  his  own  high  merits 
behind  his  disinterestedness  - - - - A father  in  Israel  has 

fallen  ! Well  may  we  mourn,  for  no  one  among  us  had  won  a more 
hearty  confidence,  a more  profound  respect,  a more  intense  affection. 
But  we  know  that  Jesus  has  taken  him  to  himself.  On  last  Sunday 
week  I had  just  prayed  by  his  bedside,  when  he  clasped  my  hand 
with  great  fervor  and  exclaimed,  44  Precious  truths — precious  truths,” 
referring  to  Christ’s  presence  and  salvation,  which  had  been  the  bur- 
den of  the  prayer.  On  Thursday  last,  when  President  Frelinghuysen 
and  Dr.  Davidson  called  upon  him,  he  answered  their  inquiries 
regarding  his  trust  in  Christ  with  the  firm  words,  “ Not  a doubt — 
not  a doubt !”  Upon  the  day  before  his  death  he  exclaimed  in  a 
distinct  voice  (almost  the  last  words  he  used)  “ My  dear  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour,  come  and  take  me  to  thyself,  to  be  with  thee  through 
all  eternity.” 

If  through  these  historical  sermons  such  memories 
alone  are  preserved  to  posterity,  the  labors  of  those 
who  prepare  them  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Col.  James  Neilson,  an  older  brother  of  the  fore- 
going, was  born  December  3d,  1784,  and  died  Feb. 
21,  1862.  He  was  a man  not  only  prominent  in  his 
own  community  but  well  known  throughout  the 
State,  with  many  of  the  public  enterprises  of  which 
he  was  identified,  contributing  by  his  skill  and 
energy  to  their  success.  He  was  a leader  of  men 
not  by  showy,  but  by  solid  qualities,  exerting  an 
influence  when  not  appearing  to  do  so.  With  quiet 
habits  and  unobtrusive  manners,  he  combined  a rare 
power  of  discernment  and  great  strength  of  purpose. 
Of  the  church  he  was  the  steadfast  friend,  serving  it 
for  many  years  as  a trustee,  and  bearing  with  his 
brother  no  small  share  of  its  responsibilities.  He 
was  greatly  interested  also  in  the  Literary  and 
Theological  institutions  of  the  Reformed  Church 
located  at  New  Brunswick,  and  extended  his  bene- 
factions to  them.  He  was  a Christian  of  consistent 
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piety.  The  approach  of  death  gave  him  no  alarm : 
acknowledging  himself  a sinner,  and  resting  all  his 
hopes  upon  the  person  and  work  of  his  Redeemer, 
he  resigned  himself  submissively  to  the  will  of  God. 
Thus  his  death  corresponded  with  his  life,  and  he 
was  laid  to  rest  amid  the  regrets  of  the  community. 

Mr.  John  W.  Stout,  born  June  15,  1790,  died 
May  5,  1861,  was  also  one  whose  loss  was  severely 
felt.  He  was  a leading  man  in  the  business  com- 
munity, and  this  prominence  reappears  in  his  relations 
to  the  congregation,  his  steady  friendship  for  which 
was  an  example  to  all.  In  the  building  of  the  new 
church  especially  he  manifested  a great  interest, 
being  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  that  enter- 
prise. And  on  many  subsequent  occasions  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
when  assistance  was  required.  His  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  roll  of  communicants,  but  it  is  believed 
that  early  education  in  another  denomination  had 
much  to  do  with  this. 

Mr.  John  Acken,  born  August  28,  1796,  died  May 
5,  1862,  was  another  who  stood  side  by  side  with  the 
men  already  mentioned,  and  his  name  naturally 
recurs  with  theirs.  Success  in  business  enterprises 
gave  him  large  means,  which  were  freely  used  for 
the  support  of  religion  ; and  high  character  gave 
him  influence.  His  friendship  for  the  church  sprang 
from  his  love  of  it,  and  of  that  which  it  represents. 
In  it  were  centered  his  hopes  for  this  life  and  the 
next.  He  was  long  enrolled  as  a member,  and 
•adorned  his  profession  by  a life  of  exemplary  piety. 

In  1864  the  Eldership  was  still  further  depleted 
by  the  death  of  Josiah  Ford,  who  had  served  in  that 
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office  with  great  acceptance  for  nineteen  years.  He 
was  a man  to  represent  religion  to  others,  steadfast, 
consistent  and  faithful,  and  the  influence  of  his 
example  throughout  his  life  as  a Christian  was  felt  as 
one  of  the  conservative  forces  for  religion  in  the 
community.  Always  in  his  place,  and  always  ready 
to  take  his  part  in  Christian  duty,  he  quietly  filled 
up  his  days  with  usefulness,  and  he  left  behind  him, 
as  it  is  believed  he  bore  with  him,  a good  record, 
when  the  Master  called  him  home. 

From  so  many  losses  the  Session  would  have  been 
greatly  reduced,  but  meanwhile  it  had  been  in- 
creased by  the  election  and  ordination  in  1858  of 
Dr.  George  J.  Jane  way  and  Abraham  Yoorhees, 
which  was  followed  in  1864  by  the  election  and 
ordination  of  Theodore  G.  Neilson,  William  L. 
Bogert  and  William  Rust. 

Rev.  William  Beatty  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
church  June  2d,  1863,  with  a salary  of  $1,500  and 
the  parsonage.  Rev.  William  Hamill  preached  the 
installation  sermon  ; Rev.  Mr.  Yeomans,  Moderator 
of  the  Presbytery,  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Rogers  the  charge  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Beatty  graduated  at  Miami  University,  Ohio, 
in.  1854,  and  studied  theology  one  year  at  Danville, 
Kentucky,  and  two  years  at  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Alleghany,  completing  his  course  in 
1860.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Zanesville  in  1859,  supplied  the  Fourth  Church  of 
Pittsburg  during  the  Summer  of  1860,  and  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  of  Green- 
castle,  Pa.,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  May  16  th, 
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1861,  from  which  place  he  was  called  to  New  Bruns- 
wick. His  pastorate  here  continued  about  four 
years,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a call  to  the 
Shadyside  Church  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  he  still 
continues,  and  where  a rapidly  growing  congrega- 
tion and  membership,  and  a handsome  church  edifice, 
recently  erected,  are  ample  evidence  of  his  successful 
ministry. 

During  his  pastorate  the  records  show  decided 
activity  in  all  branches  of  church  work.  New 
Brunswick  was  at  that  time  feeling  the  impulse  of 
greatly  enlarged  industries,  and  a rapidly  increasing 
population — a participation  in  the  “ advance  all 
along  the  line*,”  which  was  made  by  our  business 
communities  during  the  war  era ; and  this  congre- 
gation shared  the  common  benefit.  And  yet  it 
shared  it  only  by  keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  and 
by  a quickness  of  discernment  and  diligence  of  effort 
which  secured  its  success.  During  four  years  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  added  to  the  mem- 
bership, eighty-three  on  profession  ; and  within  the 
same  period  the  contribution  to  benevolent  objects 
amounted  to  over  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  In 
1866  the  pew-rents  were  raised  by  a considerable 
percentage,  and  the  pastor’s  salary  increased  in  pro- 
portion, making  it  two  thousand  dollars. 

The  method  with  which  Mr.  Beatty  prosecuted  his 
work,  is  a feature  well  worthy  of  note,  especially  as 
he  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  developing  the 
same  thing  among  others.  His  Pastor’s  Register,  for 
tabulating  the  results  of  work  in  the  study  and 
pulpit,  and  his  Visiting  Book,  designed  for  the  same 
purpose  with  reference  to  labor  in  the  parish,  supply 
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an  acknowledged  want  among  the  ministry,  and  no 
doubt  have  contributed  not  a little  to  the  systema- 
tizing of  the  work  of  pastors.  The  present  writer 
cheerfully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  them. 
On  the  resignation  of  his  charge  by  Mr.  Beatty,  the 
esteem  of  the  congregation  for  him  was  evinced  by 
a parting  present  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

We  now  approach  the  end  of  the  long  history. 
March  2,  1868,  Rev.  A.  D.  L.  Jewett  was  installed 
pastor. 

Dr.  Jewett  was  born  January  12,  1830,  and 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1852.  His  theo- 
logical course  was  pursued  at  Princeton,  and  ex- 
tended through  four  years.  Meanwhile  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Luzerne. 
He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  by  the  classis  of 
Paramus,  and  continued  there  three  years.  Being 
compelled  to  resign  by  a temporary  loss  of  voice,  he 
connected  himself  with  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 
By  that  body  he  was  sent  to  the  church  at  Throgg’s 
Neck,  to  declare  the  pulpit  vacant,  and  the  result 
was  the  speedy  filling  of  the  vacancy  by  his  own 
election  to  that  post.  He  continued  over  that 
charge  for  seven  years,  when  he  was  called  to  New 
Brunswick. 

Your  own  unaided  memories  will  easily  recall  this 
beloved  pastor ; his  cordial  greeting  as  he  took  you 
by  the  hand,  his  quick  sympathy  with  you  in  trials, 
his  fervid,  affectionate  manner  in  the  pulpit — almost 
perhaps  you  can  hear  him  address  and  entreat  you 
as  u Brethren  beloved.”  While  the  recent  character 
of  his  pastorate,  withdraws  it,  together  with  the  two 
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preceding,  from  extended  historical  examination,  we 
may  observe  with  gratitude  the  general  progress  of 
the  church  under  his  ministry,  and  the  steady  ac- 
cession of  members. 

In  1868  extensive  repairs  were  put  upon  the  par- 
sonage, and  in  1870  the  pastor’s  salary  was  increased 
to  $2,500.  In  the  same  year,  Hope  Mission,  a Sab- 
bath School  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  was  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  church,  and  a building  erected 
for  it,  costing,  with  the  lots  on  which  it  stands,  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  part  of  which 
was  raised  by  subscription,  and  part  carried  as  debt. 
The  Mission,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Jacob  J.  Janeway,  has  since  enjoyed  great  prosperity, 
enlisting  as  teachers  quite  a large  number  of  our 
communicants,  together  with  others  from  our  sister 
denominations,  and  reaching  a considerable  popula- 
tion remote  from  religious  privileges.  Exemplary 
enterprise  has  been  shown  in  its  management,  both 
in  the  gathering  in  of  attendants,  and  in  the  conduct- 
ing of  the  services.  Such  missions  become  feeders 
to  the  churches  in  proportion  to  the  interest  taken  in 
them,  and  the  closeness  of  the  ties  between  them  and 
the  parent  society. 

Dr.  Jewett  had  the  gratification  in  1871  of  seeing 
the  church  complete  its  organization  by  an  election 
of  deacons.  The  following  persons  were  chosen  and 
installed:  J.  P.  Langdon,  D.  C.  English,  Wood- 

bridge  Strong,  C.  S.  Scott,  F.  R.  Stout  and  Andrew 
Agnew. 

That  the  church  should  have  continued  so  long 
without  this  office  would  be  a surprise  to  any  one 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  workings  of 
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Presbyterianism  in  individual  congregations.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  New  Brunswick  church  has  occu- 
pied a position  by  no  means  singular  in  this  regard, 
but  one,  it  is  hoped,  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
which  will  soon  be  perceived  by  all  our  congrega- 
tions. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  no  previous 
provision  had  been  made  here  for  the  care  of  the 
poor.  The  difficulty  had  simply  been  the  failure  to 
make  this  provision  according  to  the  scriptural  plan, 
and  by  the  erection  of  that  distinct  office  to  which 
the  Scriptures  assign  the  work.  It  is  evident  to  any 
intelligent  observer  that  the  office  is  no  sinecure  in 
this  congregation. 

Another  change  occurred  in  1873,  when  an  in- 
crease in  the  eldership  being  deemed  desirable,  four 
additional  elders  were  elected,  to  serve  for  a term  of 
years,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Presbytery.  Since 
then,  rotation  or  term  service  in  the  eldership  has 
been  engrafted  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  Church 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  giving  full  sanction 
to  the  action  here  taken,  at  least  in  its  general  prin- 
ciples. Any  adjustment  of  details  which  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  our  practice  into  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  new  rule,  can  be  easily  reached  in  due 
time.  The  persons  thus  chosen  were  James  P,  Lang- 
don,  D.  C.  English,  Andrew  Agnew  and  Charles  S. 

Scott ; and  the  same  were  re-elected  in  May  of  this 
year.  ^ 

Dr.  Jewett’s  labors  during  the  latter  portion  of  his 
term,  were  interrupted  by  continued  ill  health.  In 
April,  1873,  a vacation  of  six  months  was  granted 
him,  during  which  his  place  in  the  pulpit  and  parish 
was  ably  supplied  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  Woodbridge, 
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now  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 
Failing  to  receive,  by  this  rest,  anything  more  than 
temporary  relief,  on  the  sixteenth  of  October, 
1874,  he  requested  a dissolution  of  the  pastoral 
relation,  which  was  reluctantly  granted.  He  has 
since  resided  in  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

A call  was  then  extended,  December  14,  1874,  to 
the  Rev.  John  Paxton,  which  was  declined;  and 
May  17,  1875,  the  present  pastor  was  installed — 
Rev.  Prof.  H.  C.  Cameron  presiding;  sermon  by  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby ; charge  to  the  Pastor  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  H.  Hall,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Newark;  charge 
to  the  people  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Woodbridge. 

The  brief  period  which  has  since  elapsed  has 
been  partly  occupied  in  inventorying  the  assets 
of  the  church,  one  result  of  which  has  been  the 
taking  of  over  one  hundred  and  forty  names  from 
the  roll,  leaving,  instead  of  a membership  of  four 
hundred  and  ninety-four,  only  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  This  is  a work  the  necessity  of  which  had 
long  been  felt,  the  roll  being  encumbered  with  the 
names  of  many  absentees  of  long  standing.  A partial 
effort  in  this  direction  was  made  during  Dr.  Jewett’s 
ministry.  The  bringing  of  the  roll  down  to  its 
actual  number  of  communicants  it  is  believed  will 
not  weaken,  but  strengthen  the  church. 

A reduction  of  a more  grievous  character  remains 
to  be  noted.  The  past  winter  has  been  one  of 
grievous  losses  by  death.  Who  are  to  fill  the  places 
made  vacant  by  the  removal  in  this  manner  of  James 
Dayton,  Jeremiah  Wilbur  and  Lucius  P.  Porter,  or 
the  places  which  devoted  Christian  women,  now 
gone,  recently  occupied?  Here  we  acknowledge 
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ourselves  losers  indeed ; and  if  God  of  late  has  given 
us  a few  trophies  of  his  grace,  must  not  many  more 
be  received,  and  especially  new  devotion  be  kindled 
in  all  hearts,  to  make  such  losses  good ! 

But  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  our  history 
encourage  us  to  implicit  confidence.  May  we  not 
say  of  our  church — •“  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her.” 
What  we  are  to-day,  He  has  made  us.  How  mani- 
fest His  power  and  grace  as  the  generations  have 
come  and  gone!  He  was  the  God  of  the  fathers, 
and  will  be  of  the  children.  What  we  fail  of  being 
and  doing,  we  must  attribute  to  ourselves.  We  look 
out  upon  a future  filled  with  solemn  responsibilities. 
May  we  faithfully  meet  them,  until  we  too  shall  be 
gathered  to  our  fathers,  and  exchange  the  church  on 
earth  for  the  .church  in  heaven. 


A LIST  OF  THE  PASTORS. 


1.  Gilbert  Tennent, 

2.  Thomas  Arthur,  (?) 

3.  Israel  Reed, 

4.  Walter  Monteith, 

5.  Joseph  Clark,  D.  D., 

6.  Levt.  J.  F.  Huntington, 

7.  Samuel  B.  How,  D.  D., 

8.  Joseph  H.  Jones,  D.  D., 

9.  Robert  Birch, 

10.  Robert  Davidson,  D.  D., 

11.  Howard  Crosby,  D.  D., 

12.  William  Beatty, 

13.  A.  D.  L.  Jewett,  D.  D., 

14.  Thomas  Nichols, 


1726  to  1743. 
1746  to  1751. 
1768  to  1786. 
1786  to  1794. 
1797  to  1813. 
1815  to  1820. 
1821  to  1823. 
1825  to  1838. 
1839  to  1842. 
1843  to  1859. 
1861  to  1862. 
1863  to  1867. 
1868  to  1874. 
1875  To  IS 75 
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A LIST  OF  THE  RULING  ELDERS. 


John  Lyle,  in  office  March 
Col.  John  Bayard,  “ “ 

Dr.  Moses  Scott,  “ “ 

Thomas  Talmage,  “ “ 

Col.  John  Neilson,  ordained 
John  Pool,  “ 

Moses  Guest,  “ 

John  A.  Meyer,  “ 

William  Lawson,  “ 

Phineas  Carman,  “ 

Samuel  Holcombe,  “ 

John  N.  Simpson,  “ 

Elias  Molleson,  “ 

David  W.  Yail,  “ 

Samuel  Baker,  “ 

Peter  Dayton,  “ 

Dr.  Fred’k  Richmond,  “ 

* John  Terhune,  “ 

Hon.  Geo.  P.  Molleson,  “ 

Josiah  Ford,  “ 

Abm.  S.  Neilson,  “ 

William  R.  Janeway,  “ 

George  J.  Janeway,  “ 

Abraham  Yoorhees,  “ 

Theo.  G.  Neilson,  “ 

Wm.  L.  Bogert,  ^ “ 

William  Rust,  “ 

* * Andrew  Agnew,  “ 

James  P.  Langdon,  “ 

David  C.  English,  “ 

Charles  S.  Scott,  “ 
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22,  1790,  deceased. 

“ “ Jan.  7,  1807. 

“ “ Dec.  28,  1821. 

“ removed  1797. 

April  24,  1791,  dec’d  March  3,  1833. 

July  12,  1797,  “ Feb.  27,  1825. 

“ “ removed  1817. 

June  26,  1808,  dec’d. 

tt  It  tc 

Dec.  80,1810, 

“ “ “ Dec.  17,  1838. 

April  14,  1822,  “ 

Oct.  28,  1825,  “ June  6,  1831. 

Oct.  2,  1826,  “ Jan.  16,  1842  v 

“ “ //rf 

April  8, 1838,  “ Oct.  2,  1851. 

“ “ “ May  19,  1849. 

March  5,  1843,  living. 

“ “ dec’d  May  17,  4848* 

Nov.  16,  1845,  “ lU>Lf 

“ “ “ June  30,  1861. 

“ “ removed  1848. 

March  21,  1858,  living. 

tt  tt  tt 

May  29,  1864,  “ 

“ “ removed. 

“ “ living. 

May  4,  1873,  “ ") 
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A LIST  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


1785  John  Neilson, 
“ John  Taylor, 

“ Moses  Scott, 


1826  Pe;ter  Dayton, 

1827  John  Terhune, 

“ Arthur  B.  Sullivan, 
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1785  William  Patterson, 

“ William  Ten  Brooke, 
“ John  Van  Emburgh, 

“ John  Y.  Noel, 

1786  John  Pool, 

1787  James  Drake, 

1788  Lewis  Dunham, 

“ Andrew  Kirkpatrick, 

1790  James  Cole, 

“ John  Plum, 

1791  John  Bayard, 

1793  James  Crommelin, 

“ William  Letson, 

1794  Charles  Smith, 

1796  Moses  Guest, 

“ James  Richmond, 

1799  John  Meyer, 

1802  William  Lawson, 

1803  John  Baker, 

1807  William  Applegate, 

1808  Phineas  Carman, 

1811  Samuel  Holcombe, 

1813  John  N.  Simpson, 

1814  Augustus  R.  Taylor, 

“ John  W.  Bray, 

1822  Joseph  W.  Scott, 

1824  Elias  Molleson, 

1825  Peter  V.  Pool, 


1828  John  Acken, 

1829  Fitz  R.  Smith, 

“ Frederick  Richmond, 

1830  Joseph  C.  Griggs, 

1831  Littleton  Kirkpatrick, 
“ Dayid  W.  Yail, 

1833  James  Neilson, 

1835  John  W.  Stout, 

1841  Miles  C.  Smith, 

1846  Abm.  Schuyler  Neilson, 
“ Martin  A.  Howell, 

1851  James  Hutchings, 

“ Peter  Y.  Miller, 

1853  John  R.  Ford, 

1854  Henry  L.  Janeway, 

1855  Abraham  Yoorhees, 

1860  John  Foster, 

1861  George  C.  Ludlow, 

1862  WOODBRIDGE  STRONG, 

“ Theo.  G.  Neilson, 

1864  Charles  P.  Dayton, 

1867  Lucius  P.  Porter, 

1869  James  Neilson, 

1870  William  H.  Acken, 

1871  Robert  H.  Neilson, 

“ John  T.  Hill, 

1872  J.  Bayard  Kirkpatrick. 
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A LIST  OF  THE  DEACONS. 

Andrew  Agnew,  installed  1871.  F.  Randolph  Stout,  installed  187L 
D.  C.  English,  “ “ Woodbridge  Strong,  “ “ 

James  P.  Langdon,  “ “ Robert  Eastburn,  “ 1876. 

Charles  S.  Scott,  “ “ George  H.  Stout,  #<  “ 
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